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THE BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR 1921 

With an Estimate of the Unfunded Foreign Balance on January i, 1922 

JOHN H. WILLIAMS 



THE outstanding features of our balance of 
international payments in 1921 and the 
present year have been the pronounced reduction 
of the balance of merchandise exports, 1 an inflow 
of gold unprecedented in the history of any 
nation, and a marked increase in the flotation 
of foreign bonds in this market. Mainly as the 
result of these changes, it appears certain that 
our balance of international payments since 
January 1, 1921 — including invisible as well as 
visible trade — has not shown any surplus in 
favor of this country. This is in striking con- 
trast with the state of our international balance 
in 191Q and 1920, and is an important part of the 
explanation of the rise of sterling exchange from 
a monthly average of 3.64 in July 1921 to a 
monthly average of 4.44 in May 1922. 

The excess of merchandise exports over im- 
ports in 1921 was $1,976,000,000 compared with 
$2,950,000,000 in 1920. The net import of gold 
was $667,000,000 compared with $50,000,000 2 in 
1920. The excess of foreign bonds floated in 
this market over maturing issues was $410,000,- 
000, whereas in 1920 maturing issues exceeded 
new flotations by $65,000,000. The visible trade 
balance in 1921 — merchandise, gold, and silver 
— showed a surplus in favor of this country of 
$1,298,000,000, compared with $3,029,ooo,ooo 3 
in 1920. The balance of goods, gold and silver, 
and foreign bonds issued and matured was in 

1 For analysis of the merchandise trade see Harvard Eco- 
nomic Service, Weekly Letters, December 10, 1921 and May 6, 
1922. 

2 This is the "corrected" figure, revised principally to allow 
for the fact that Reichsbank gold, though physically trans- 
ferred to New York in 1920, entered our bank reserves in 1919; 
see the Review, Supplement, June, 1921, pp. 181-184. 

. 3 Including an export of $103,000,000 of federal reserve 
notes;, see the Review, Supplement, June, 1921, p. 184. 

4 Data furnished by the Guaranty Company of New York. 

6 The New York Journal of Commerce, July 3, 1922. Ma- 
turing issues in 1922 will be a comparatively small amount — 
$323,000,000 for the full year; Wall Street Journal, December 
22, 1921. 

6 Items 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 of the debit column; government ex- 
penditures are not included. 



1921 only $888,000,000, as against a surplus in 
our favor in 1920 of $3,094,000,000. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that when all items are 
taken into account our international balance for 
1921 shows no surplus whatever in our favor. 

In the current year it appears probable that we 
shall have a substantial debit in our international 
account. The balance of merchandise trade in 
the first quarter of 1922 showed an excess of 
exports of only $171,000,000, and this was re- 
duced by gold imports to only $86,000,000. 
When this balance is put over against the unprec- 
edented flotations in our market of foreign gov- 
ernment and corporate bonds, which amounted 
to $302,000,000 4 in the first three months of the 
year, we find a debit on these three items alone — 
merchandise, gold, and foreign bonds issued here 
— of $216,000,000. For the first half of this 
year, the debit will be even greater, since the 
monthly export balances have continued to be 
small, and the aggregate issues of foreign bonds 
to July 1 reached a total of $686,ooo,ooo, 6 ex- 
ceeding the entire amount issued in the full 
calendar year 1921 or 1920. This is a striking 
reversal of the conditions which obtained for the 
first two years after the armistice, when the ex- 
cess of merchandise exports reached figures un- 
equaled even during the war, and the flotations 
of foreign bonds in this market did not exceed 
the aggregate of maturing issues. 

Our balance of international payments for the 
calendar year 1921 is given in the table below. 
The sources of the data and the bases for esti- 
mating the items for which definite data cannot 
be obtained are given in the Appendix. For the 
first time since the armistice the table shows an 
approximate balance of debits and credits. 
Aside from the merchandise trade and the huge 
inflow of gold, the most important items in the 
table are those relating to the international 
movement of capital and interest. The aggre- 
gate outgo on capital and interest account 
amounted to $1,097,000,000 6 and the aggregate 
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Balance of International Payments of 
United States for the Year 1921 

(Units of $1,000,000) 



THE 



i3- 



Exports of merchandise 

Exports of silver 

Exports of gold 

U. S. government international re- 
ceipts 

Foreign loans matured and paid off . . 
Interest on American private capital 

abroad 

Freight payments receivable on ex- 
ports carried in American vessels . . . 

Imports of merchandise 

Imports of silver 

Imports of gold 

Imports of U. S. paper currency 

U. S. government international ex- 
penditures 

New foreign bond issues in this coun- 
try 

Foreign currency bonds issued abroad 

and sold in U. S 

Net purchases here of foreign-held 

American securities 

Other foreign investment of Ameri- 
can capital 

Interest payable on foreign capital in 

U. S 

Freight payable on imports carried in 

foreign vessels 

Immigrants' remittances and Euro- 
pean relief 

Tourists' expenditures 

Totals 

Net Debit Balance 



United 
States 
creditor 



4,48S 
52 

24 

90 
255 

180 

90 



5,176 



United 

States 
debtor 



2,509 

63 

69I 

IOO 

140 

665 
100 
32 
200 
100 

57 

500 
200 



5,357 
181 



inflow to $435,ooo,ooo. 1 The heavy net outflow 
of capital from this country last year, amounting 
to $662,000,000, was in itself sufficient to reduce 
the visible trade balance to $636,000,000. This 
balance, in turn, was more than covered by im- 
migrants' remittances and European relief, and 
the expenditures of American tourists abroad. 

Foreign securities issued in this country in 192 1 
and issues which matured during the year are 

1 Items 5, 6 of the credit column; government receipts are 
not included. 

2 Review, Supplement, June, 1921, pp. 187-189. 

3 Wall Street Journal, December 22, 1921. 

4 Review, Supplement, April, 1920, p. 14. 

5 Ibid., June, 1921, p. 188. 



given in the following tables furnished by the 
Guaranty Company of New York and J. P. 
Morgan and Company. Government, provin- 
cial, and municipal issues amounted to $498,000,- 
000 and corporate issues to $167,000,000, making 
a total of $665,000,000. This is $159,000,000 in 
excess of the total which we gave last year for 
1920. 2 The outstanding feature of foreign gov- 
ernment and municipal loans in 1921 was the 
important part played by Latin-American bor- 
rowing in this market. Over two-fifths of the 
whole, or $204,000,000, represented loans to 
Latin-American countries and cities, whereas in 
1920 no Latin-American issues were floated 
here. On the other hand, loans to European 
governments and cities last year amounted to 
only $201,000,000, compared with $317,000,000 
in 1920. According to the data furnished us, all 
of the corporate issues in 1921 pertained to com- 
panies in the western hemisphere. As usual, 
Canada furnished the greater part, Canadian 
corporate borrowings from this market amount- 
ing to $104,050,000; the remaining issues, $62,- 
000,000, were by companies in Central and South 
America, Mexico, and the West Indies. A point 
worthy of special note in connection with new 
foreign bond issues in 1921 and the present year 
is the fact that not only have they been consider- 
ably greater in the aggregate than in the two 
years following the armistice, but they have 
not been offset to anything like the same extent 
by maturing issues. In 1921 maturing issues 
amounted to only $255,000,000, and in the pres- 
ent year they will amount to only $323,000,000,3 
whereas in 1919 the maturities were $515,000,- 
000 4 and in 1920 $57i,ooo,ooo. 8 

Of even greater effect upon our international 
balance than the foreign security issues in this 
market was the part played last year by the 
unprecedented inflow of gold. With gold im- 
ports of $691,000,000 and exports of $24,000,000, 
we had the huge net inflow of $667,000,000. The 
effect of this gold inflow alone was to pay off 
about one-third of our balance of merchandise 
exports. In the same period the gold reserves 
held by the federal reserve banks increased 
from $2,059,000,000 to $2,870,000,000. This 
increase of $811,000,000 means that all of the 
transfers of gold specie and bullion to the United 
States, besides large amounts of domestic gold 
certificates, went to swell the reserves of the 
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Foreign Government, Provincial and Municipal Securities Issued in the United States in 1921 * 

Rate Term Month issued $ 

Orient Queensland 7% 20 years Sept. 12,000,000 

Europe Belgium 8 20 " Jan. 30,000,000 

Belgium 6 4 " Oct. 4,200,000 

Danish Con. Mun 8 25 " Feb. 15,000,000 

Denmark 6 20 " Dec. 30,000,000 

France 75 20 " May 100,000,000 

Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles 6 15 " Nov. 22,800,000 

(Unsold balance of 19 19 loan) 

North Canada (est. of Monetary Times 1/6/22) (Year) 74,063,000 

America Newfoundland 6J 15 « June 6,000,000 

South Argentina 7 2 « Oct. 50,000,000 

America Argentina (Ry. Eq.) 6 5 " Nov. 13,000,000 

Bolivia 6 Serial Oct., Dec. 2,253,000 

Brazil 8 20 years May, Aug. 50,000,000 

Brazil, Sao Paulo (St.) 8 15 " March 10,000,000 

Brazil, Rio Grande do Sul (St.) 8 25 " Nov. 10,000 000 

Brazil, Rio de Janeiro (City) 8 25 " Oct. 12,000^000 

Chile 8 20 " Feb. 24,000,000 

Chile 8 5 « Oct. 9,500,000 

Chile 8 25 " Nov. 10,500,000 

Uruguay 8 25 " Aug. 7,500,000 

Central Dominican Republic 8 2 " June 2,500,000 

America Mexico (Ry. Eq.) ? 3 " Aug. 2,5oo'ooo 

498,316,000 

* Not including $25,274,000 U. S. possessions. Data furnished by the Guaranty Company of New York. 



Securities Issued in the United States during 1921 by Foreign Corporations and American 
Corporations Doing Business in Foreign Countries * 

Rate Term Month issued $ 

Canada (est. of Monetary Times 1/6/22) (Year) 104,050,000 

Compagnie du Boleo (Fr.) (Mex.) 8 % Serial March 1,000,000 

Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd 8 15 years April 10,000,000 

Atlantic Fruit Co 8 5 " January 6,000,000 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (C. A.) 7i 20 « December 3,500,000 

International Products Co 8 1 " June 1,192,166 

International Cement Co 8 5 " August 1,500,000 

United Railways of Havana 7s *5 " February 6,000,000 

Cuban American Sugar Co 8 10 " March 10,000,000 

Caribbean Sugar Co 8 5 " March 1,500,000 

Havana Docks Co 7 *5 " June 3,300,000 

Havana El. Ry., Lt. & Pr. Co 7 S " August 1,500,000 

Cuban Telephone Co 7s 20 " October 4,000,000 

Cuba Railroad Co 7i *5 " December 4,000,000 

Porto Rico Am. Tob. Co 8 10 " May 3,000,000 

South Porto Rico Sugar Co 7 20 " December 6,000,000 

Total 166,542,166 

* Data furnished by the Guaranty Company of New York. 
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Foreign Government, Provincial and Municipal Loans Issued in the United States which 

Matured in 192 i * 

!ss ue Date of maturity Amount 

United Kingdom sJ per cent gold notes November 1st $150,000,000 

Dominion of Canada 5 per cent loan April 1st 25,000,000 

Dominion of Canada 2-yr. 5J per cent gold notes August 1st 15,000,000 

Kingdom of Belgium i-yr. 6 per cent notes January 1st 6,400,000 

Canadian Provincials (est.) 8,795,000 

City of Paris 5-yr. 6 per cent loan of 1916 October 15th 50,000,000 

$255,195,000 
* Data furnished by J. P. Morgan & Co. 



federal reserve system. Coming coincidently 
with the decline of federal reserve notes in cir- 
culation, from $3,270,023,000 to $2,443,497,000, 
the result was to increase the reserve ratio from 
46 per cent to 71 per cent. 1 The United States 
had about one-fifth of the world's gold reserves 
in 1913, over one- third at the end of the war, and 
has about two-fifths at the present time. 

United States Imports of Gold in 192 i, 
Distributed by Countries 

(Units of $1000) 

United Kingdom 202,091 

France 190,688 

Sweden 66,356 

Germany 19,927 

Netherlands 19,893 

Denmark 5,432 

Total Europe 516,032 

Canada 36,856 

Dutch West Indies 5,773 

Mexico 5,589 

Total North America . . 56,066 

British India 32,010 

China 17,913 

French East Indies 6,014 

Hongkong 5,661 

Total Asia 68,812 

Colombia 11,942 

Uruguay 6,815 

Total South America . . 24,237 

Australia 14,014 

Egypt 6,875 

Total Africa and Oceania 26, 1 20 

Total, all countries 691,267 

1 Deposit liabilities of federal reserve banks to member 
banks showed no decrease in 1921, being $1,643,538,000 on 
January 7 and $1,764,524,000 on December 28. In con- 
sequence of "the decrease of federal reserve notes in circulation, 
combined deposits and notes decreased from $4,904,561,000 
to $4,208,021,000; Eighth Annual Report of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, pp. 154, 155. 



United States Imports op Gold in 1921, 
by Quarters 

(Units of $1000) 

First quarter 163,533 

Second quarter 182,410 

Third quarter 215,234 

Fourth quarter 130,091 

First quarter, 1922 88,800 

May, 1922 8,994 

In the accompanying tables the gold imports 
in 1 92 1 are distributed by principal countries of 
supply, and by quarters of the year. Of the 
total of $691,000,000, about three-fourths, or 
$516,000,000, came from Europe, and of this 
amount, $202,000,000 came from the United 
Kingdom and $191,000,000 from France. Other 
noteworthy imports of gold were $66,000,000 
from Sweden, $20,000,000 from Germany, $20,- 
000,000 from the Netherlands, $37,000,000 from 
Canada, $32,000,000 from British India, and 
$18,000,000 from China. The quarterly figures 
show that the peak was reached in the third 
quarter of the year, with gold imports of $215,- 
000,000. In the fourth quarter the imports were 
$130,000,000, and in the first quarter of the 
present year $89,000,000. By May the import of 
gold had dwindled to less than $9,000,000. 

As was stated in our Letter of June 10, there 
are some aspects of the international gold move- 
ment in recent years which are difficult to ex- 
plain. During the war period our net imports of 
gold were $1,044,000,000, most of which came 
from Europe. Yet gold reserves held by the 
central institutions of the principal countries, 
exclusive of the United States, increased from 
$2,237,317,000 to $4,073,886,000, This increase 
represented chiefly the withdrawal of gold from 
circulation into central bank reserves. From the 
end of 1913 to the end of 1921 the gold produc- 
tion of the world was about $3,188,000,000, of 
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which at least one-fourth went into non-mone- 
tary uses, leaving an increment to the world's 
monetary supply of not more than $2,500,000,- 
000. Yet from the end of 1913 to April 1922 the 
reserves of central banks, including the United 
States, increased from $3,391,000,000 to $7,851,- 
000,000, or $4,460,000,000. From the armistice 
to May 1, 1922 our own gold imports were $1,- 
290,000,000 and our exports $724,000,000. Most 
of the outgo occurred between November 1, 1918 
and September 1, 1920, when we were paying off 
adverse trade balances accumulated during the 
war with South American and Asiatic countries. 
In that period our imports amounted to only 
$240,000,000 and our exports to $615,000,000, 
giving a net outgo of $3 7 5 ,000,000. The outward 
movement terminated with the shifting of our 
trade with those countries in favor of this coun- 
try, which attended the slump in prices in those 
markets in the fall of 1920. From September 1, 
1920 to May 1, 1922 the gold movement was 
heavily toward this country, imports of $1,050,- 
000,000 and exports of $109,000,000 giving a net 
excess of imports of $941,000,000. In other 
words, in a year and a half of peace we had a net 
import of gold which was only $103,000,000 less 
than the net amount imported from July 1, 1914 
to December 31, 1918. This was double the total 
world production of gold 1 in the same period, and 
almost treble the amount estimated as available 
for monetary uses. Far the greater part has 
come from Europe. From November 1, 1918 to 
May 1, 1922 the net gold exports of England and 
France to this country were $734,000,000 or 78 
per cent of our total net imports. Yet in the 
same period Bank of England reserves increased 
from $524,000,000 to $766,000,000 and Bank of 
France reserves from $664,000,000 to $697,000,- 
000. Since the heavy drain of gold to this coun- 
try began in September 1920, European countries 
appear, on the whole, to have retained their gold 
reserves. From September 1, 1920 to May 1, 
1922, the banks of France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands lost about $28,000,000 of gold, 
while the banks of England, Italy, Sweden, and 

1 The gold production was $335,000,000 in 1920 and $321,- 
000,000 in 1921; Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 1922, p. 660. 

2 Ibid., June, 1922, p. 659. 

3 For data on the gold situation see ibid., June, 1922; Har- 
vard Economic Service, Letter of June 10, 1922; articles by 
Joseph Kitchin and others in the Review, June, July, 
August, 1921. 



Spain gained $54,000,000. The gold imports 
from Great Britain consisted chiefly of the out- 
put of the South African mines; those from the 
Continent undoubtedly represent in large part 
the absorption of the Russian central gold re- 
serve, which amounted to $787,000,000 in 1913 
and has recently been estimated as not exceeding 
100,000,000 gold rubles. 2 This gold was sent to 
France, Sweden, and other European countries, 
whence it, or its equivalent in other gold, has 
ultimately found its way into our own federal 
reserve banks. With the exhaustion of this 
supply and of the private hoards which appear 
to have been accumulated in Europe despite the 
great concentration of circulating supplies into 
the central banks, it seems probable that the 
heavy movement of gold into this country has 
run its course. 3 

The two items which have thus far been men- 
tioned — foreign bond flotations and maturities 
in this market, and the imports of gold — were 
the most important single factors responsible for 
the reduction of our international balance in 
1 92 1. As in former years, however, the interna- 
tional movement of capital in 192 1 comprised, in 
addition to foreign bonds offered for the first 
time in this market, securities issued abroad and 
sold here and American securities formerly held 
abroad but now returned to this side. Data con- 
cerning these security dealings have heretofore 
been difficult to obtain. A questionnaire which 
we sent to leading financial houses last year 
concerning dealings in 1920 brought important 
results in only a few instances. This year a 
questionnaire sent out by a leading New York 
bank has yielded much better results than have 
ever before been available on these items; and 
these results we are now permitted to make 
public for the first time. The questionnaire was 
distributed to 41 leading banks and financial 
houses handling securities of these kinds, of 
which 26 reported their dealings in 1919, 1920, 
and 1 92 1, the remaining 15 replying but giving 
no figures. It is believed, however, that there 
were no omissions of major importance. The 
combined results are given in the table on p. 206. 

It will be apparent that the imports of foreign 
currency stocks and bonds have been consider- 
ably larger than had commonly been supposed 
— particularly in 1920, when they reached the 
large total of $481,000,000 — and that, contrary 
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Import of Securities Issued Abroad and or Foreign-held American Securities 

Imports Of foreign currency Stocks 19I « 1 9*° r » 21 Total of three years 

and bonds, issued abroad, but sold 

in this country * $39,061,000 $480,744,000 $100,306,000 $620,111,000 

Imports of American securities for- 
merly held abroad 194,609,000 258,438,000 32,257,000 1 488,804,000 

Totals $233,670,000 $739,182,000 $132,563,000 $1,108,915,000 

* A report of $30,000,000 for the three years combined has been distributed proportionally. 

t The total of the three years includes an item of $3,500,000 which was not apportioned by years in the returns. 



to most estimates, they have exceeded the re- 
turns of American securities since the armistice, 
the total for the three years 1919-21 amounting 
to $620,000,000, compared with $489,000,000 of 
American securities returned to this side in the 
same period. The combined figure for both sorts 
of securities for the three years was $1,109,000,- 
000. This is about two-thirds as much as the 
new issues of foreign securities floated on this 
side in the same three years ($1, 607,000,000)/ 
but exceeds the net amount of such flotations 
after .subtracting maturing issues of $1,341,000,- 
000 * by $763,000,000. In other words, taking 
the three-year period 1919-21 as a whole, it 
appears from this survey that foreign currency 
securities issued abroad and sold for American 
account, and American securities returned to 
this side have been the most important channels 
for the export of American capital since the 
armistice. 

This statement does not apply, however, to the 
year 192 1. According to the returns received, 
the sales for American account last year of for- 
eign securities issued abroad were but $100,306,- 
000, and the resales to this side of American 
securities were but $32,257,000, giving a total on 
these two items of about $133,000,000; whereas, 
as previously stated, foreign security flotations 
here amounted to $665,000,000 and maturities to 
$255,000,000, giving a net export of capital in 
this form of $410,000,000. 

So far as possible, it was desired to obtain 
from the questionnaire on securities the net im- 
port into this country, and so far as the returns 
permit the figures which we have given are net 
figures. Examination of the returns, however, 
leaves some doubt whether the outward move- 
ment — foreign securities resold abroad, and 

1 Excluding refunding issues; see the Review, Supplement, 
April, 1920, pp. 14-16, and ibid., June, 1921, pp. 187, 188. 

2 Ibid., June, 1921. 



purchases of American securities in this coun- 
try for foreign account — has been adequately 
covered by the investigation. Advices from the 
bankers consulted indicate that so far as the 
foreign securities are concerned the movement has 
been overwhelmingly in the one direction — i. e., 
sales to this country, throughout the three-year 
period — and that through 1920 this was also 
the case with American securities held abroad; 
but that in 1921 there was a considerable move- 
ment of American securities in the other direc- 
tion. Thus one firm which reported very heavy 
net sales of these securities for account of for- 
eigners in 1919 and 1920, reported net purchases 
for foreign account of $20,200,000 in 1921. It is 
possible, therefore, that the figure given in our 
balance sheet to represent the return of American 
securities to this side in 1921 ($32,000,000) is an 
overstatement, and it is not improbable that 
since the end of 1920 there has been no net in- 
ward movement whatever of these securities. In 
any case, it seems clear that the heavy return of 
these securities which during the war and early 
post-war years played such an important part in 
our international balance has come to an end. 



II 

This investigation of security movements and 
also other data which have become available 
since our last study of the balance of payments 
was published 2 throw new fight upon the ques- 
tion of our unfunded foreign balance, regarding 
which there has been, not unnaturally in view of 
the indefiniteness of the data, much difference of 
opinion. In our study last year it was estimated 
that the current short-term indebtedness of the 
world to this country, representing unpaid, over- 
due accounts of foreigners being carried by our 
bankers and exporters, did not exceed $1,000,- 
000,000 at the end of 1920. The figure actually 
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indicated by our balance tables covering the 
period July 1, 1914-December 31, 1920 was 
$616,000,000. Without reviewing in detail the 
results of the previous study, it was stated that 
with the retirement of our government from 
export financing and the consequent cessation of 
the huge credit advances to the Allied govern- 
ments, the continuance of our large export 
balances in 1919 and 1920 resulted in the accu- 
mulation of an unfunded balance due to our 
bankers and exporters, which we estimated to be 
$2,673,000,000 at the end of 1920. But against 
this there was to be counted the fact that "at the 
close of the war period there stood to the credit 
of foreign countries a large unfunded balance," 
which as shown by our revised balance for the 
war period amounted to $2,057,000,000, "a con- 
siderable part of which existed in the form of 
cash balances in American banks, representing 
mainly dollar credits advanced by our govern- 
ment to foreign governments and not yet used, 
and credits accumulated by neutral countries 
chiefly by the excess of their merchandise ex- 
ports to this country over their imports from 



us. 



As was mentioned in the previous study, data 
on these cash balances, which we had endeav- 
ored to obtain as early as May 1919, were 



known to be on file with the Division of Foreign 
Exchange of the Federal Reserve Board, but had 
been withheld from publication. In the past year 
these data have been brought forth and analyzed 
in detail in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. They 
show net cash balances due to foreign countries 
on December 31, 1918 of $882,135,870. If we 
take this figure as representing the total un- 
funded indebtedness of the United States to 
foreign countries at the end of 1918, and restate 
in summary form our balance tables for 191 9, 
1920, and 1921, revising the balances for 1919 
and 1920 in conformity with the new data 
brought out by the investigation of security 
dealings above mentioned, we obtain a complete 
estimate of the unfunded balance due this coun- 
try on January 1, 1922. This estimate is given 
in the accompanying table. 

The figure shown by this table, $1,162,000,000, 
representing the net balance due on open ac- 
count on January 1, 1922, covers all items for 
which data are obtainable or for which estimates 
may be made with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy. For the sources of the data included in 
the balance tables for 1919 and 1920 the reader is 
referred to our previous studies. 2 As in former 

1 Review, Supplement, June, 1921, pp. 199-205. 
s Ibid., April, 1920; ibid., June, 1921. 



Net Unfunded Balance Owed by Foreign Countries to the United States on January i, 1922 

{Units of $1,000,000) Total, Jan. i, 

United States, Creditor: i 0I9 1920 1921 Jan. 1)1922 

1. Excess of exports of merchandise and silver 4,168 2,976 1,965 9,109 

2. Net exports of gold 160 .... 

3. Net exports of federal reserve notes 91 103 .... 194 

4. Net interest payments receivable 50 50 80 180 

5. Net ocean freight payments receivable 93 93 3$ 219 

Total credit items 4,562 3,222 2,078 9,702 

United States, Debtor: 

1 . Net imports of gold 50 667 557 

2. Imports of United States paper currency 100 100 

3. Net international payments of United States government 2,375 3°5 5° 2 >73° 

4. Net private investment of American capital abroad 260 616 710 1,586 

5. Net sales in United States of American securities formerly held abroad .... 195 258 32 485 

6. Immigrants' remittances and relief 600 700 500 1,800 

7. Tourists' expenditures 50 150 200 400 

Total debit items 3,480 2,079 2 , 2 59 7,658 

Net additions to unfunded credit balance of the United States 1,082 1,143 —181 2,044 

Net unfunded balance owed by United States to foreign countries on Decem- 
ber 31, 1918 882 

Net unfunded balance owed by foreign countries to the United States, 

January 1, 1922 1,162 
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years, no attempt is made to allow for items 
which, though they have undoubtedly affected 
our international balance in past years, are too 
indefinite as to their amount to warrant inclusion 
in the tables. The chief of these items are: (i) 
transfers of bank balances from foreign centers 
to New York and vice versa; (2) overvaluation 
of exports owing to the fact that merchandise was 
refused by the foreign purchasers and either sold 
abroad at reduced prices or returned to this 
country at much lower values than those at 
which it originally appeared in the official export 
figures; * and (3) speculative purchases of Ger- 
man marks. The effect of the first item would 
probably be to increase the unfunded balance 
here shown, since there is a belief in some quar- 
ters that considerable deposit balances have been 
transferred from London to New York. 2 There 
is some proof that foreign funds have been in- 
creasingly employed in our acceptance market; 
and this would be convincing evidence of in- 
creasing amounts on deposit here. 3 On the other 
hand, the effect of items (2) and (3) would be to 
reduce the unfunded credit balance shown in the 
table. The overvaluation of exports in the last 
half of 1920 alone was estimated by some au- 
thorities as not less than $250,000,000.* Con- 
cerning the purchases of marks there are no 
means of estimating the amount, even approxi- 
mately. Our excess of exports to Germany over 
imports therefrom in 1920 and 1921 reached the 
astonishing figure of $424,647,000. It is not 
improbable that Germany has in part paid for 
these, as well as for imports from other countries, 
by the export of paper marks. Estimates of the 
outflow of paper marks from Germany range 

1 See the Review, Supplement, June, 1921, pp. 180, 203. 
Experiences of this sort were particularly characteristic of our 
export trade in 1920. 

2 Federal Reserve Bulletin, November, 1921, p. 1263. 

3 The amount of foreign funds employed in the acceptance 
market through the twelve federal reserve banks was $34,- 
402,000 on March 11, 1921; it reached its highest point be- 
tween June 1 and August 31, 1921. During June these funds 
averaged $61,700,000. From September 1921 to March 1922 
they averaged, from week to week, about $32,300,000. On 
March 8, 1922 they were $32,052,000, and on May 24, 1922 
$33)844,ooo. This item is shown in the weekly statement of 
the federal reserve banks as "contingent liability on bills pur- 
chased for foreign correspondents." See Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
June, 1922, p. 742, and Wall Street Journal, March 13, 1922. 

4 Review, Supplement, June, 1921, p. 180. 

6 See John H.Williams, "German Foreign Trade and the 
Reparation Payments," Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 
1922, pp. 49S-498. 



from 30 billions to 120 billions. The marks are 
distributed mainly throughout the countries of 
western Europe and the United States. Though 
doubtless representing considerable sums, even 
in dollars, at earlier dates, they would not figure 
largely in our international balance at present. 
American holdings estimated as high as 50 bil- 
lion marks, for example, would be something 
under $250,000,000 at recent exchange rates; 
and against this figure would have to be set 
German capital transfers to this country, for tax- 
dodging or other reasons, and American invest- 
ments in Germany. It is reported that American 
holders of marks have in the past year employed 
them for investment purposes in Germany, where 
they have had a much higher value than outside 
that country. 5 

In the writer's opinion the estimate of $1,162,- 
000,000 which has been given to represent un- 
paid, overdue accounts of foreigners which are 
being carried by our bankers and exporters 
should be regarded as a maximum. The actual 
amount is probably smaller. This is strikingly 
indicated by an investigation made within the 
past year by a leading New York bank, the re- 
sults of which we are now permitted to make 
public for the first time. A questionnaire was 
sent out to the principal domestic banks, private 
bankers, and foreign banks of New York, two 
large banks of Boston, and the more representa- 
tive members of the American Manufacturers 
Export Association and the Exporters and Im- 
porters Association, asking them to report the 
status of their balances with foreign countries. 
This questionnaire, together with a second one 
sent out to banks and firms not reached by the 
first inquiry, is reproduced in the Appendix. 
About a thousand replies were received, of which 
644 reported either debit or credit balances, 
while the remainder reported no balances. The 
totals are given in the table on p. 209. 

This table shows that the aggregate balance 
due from all countries on July 1, 1921 to the 664 
manufacturing and commercial concerns, do- 
mestic banks and foreign bank agencies was 
$628,000,000, against which the balance due to 
all countries was $279,000,000, leaving a net 
unfunded credit balance of $349,000,000. Con- 
trary to the impression of many, the returns 
show that the greater part was due from non- 
European countries. Balances due from Europe 
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Foreign Balances Reported by 664 American Exporters and Bankers, as oe July i, 1920 and July i, 1921 

(Units of $1000) 





Manufacturing and 
commercial concerns 


Domestic banks 


Foreign bank agencies 


Grand total, all 
reporting 




July 1, 1920 


July 1,1921 


July 1, 1920 


July 1,1921 


July 1, 1920 


July 1,1921 


July 1, 1920 


July 1,1921 


Due from Europe 


196,824 
24,612 


171,409 
20,456 


61,299 
198,599 


65,683 
126,206 


",245 
14,864 


9,473 
i4,9i5 


269,368 
238,075 


246,565 

161,577 


Due to Europe 




Balance due from Europe 

Due from all other countries 


172,212 

184,804 
21,482 


150,953 

209,074 
IO,739 


137,300* 
50,961 

i",353 


60,523* 

123,421 
23,774 


3,6l9* 

61,639 
129,532 


5,442* 

48,554 
82,735 


31,293 

297,404 
262,367 


84,988 
381,049 


Due to all other countries 


117,248 




Balance due from all other countries 

Due from all countries combined 

Due to all countries combined 


163,322 

381,628 
46,094 


198,335 

380,483 
31,195 


6o,392f 

112,260 
309,952 


99,647 

189,104 
149,980 


67,893t 

72,884 
144,396 


34,i8if 

58,027 
97,65o 


35,037 

566,772 
500,442 


263,801 

627,614 
278,825 


Net Balance due from all countries 
combined 


337,222§ 


350,641 § 


197,692* 


39,124 


71,5121: 


39,623t 


68,oi8§ 


35o,i42§ 





* Due to Europe. t Due to non-European countries. { Due to all countries combined. 

§ Includes also figures of concerns which did not distinguish between European balance and balances in other countries. 



amounted to $247,000,000, against balances due 
to Europe of $162,000,000, giving a net balance 
due from Europe of $85,000,000. Balances due 
from non-European countries amounted to $381,- 
000,000, and those due to these countries, $117,- 
000,000, leaving a net balance due from non- 
European countries of $264,000,000. 

It is especially interesting to note that the net 
balance due this country pertained entirely to 
the exporting concerns. Taken as a whole, the 
reporting banks appear to have had no net 
balance due from abroad. This was particularly 
true of the earlier date, July 1, 1920, when the 
combined domestic banks and foreign bank 
agencies had credit balances of $185,144,000 and 
debit balances of $454,348,000, giving a net 
debit on current account of $269,204,000. On 
July 1, 192 1 this had been reduced to the negligi- 
ble figure of $499,000. But the change occurred 
principally in the accounts with non-European 
countries. As regards Europe, the reporting 
banks showed sums due of $75,156,000, against 
sums payable of $141,121,000. The large bal- 
ances reported by the banks as owed to European 
countries on current account, $213,000,000 on 
July 1, 1920 and $140,000,000 on July 1, 1921, 



are not surprising in view of the fact previously 
mentioned, that the records of the Division of 
Foreign Exchange of the Federal Reserve Board 
show that the net balance owed by United 
States banks to foreign countries was $882,000,- 
000 on December 31, 191 8, and $643,000,000 
on June 25, 1919, 1 of which $733,000,000 and 
$550,000,000 respectively were due to European 
countries. 

In drawing conclusions from this investigation 
some caution is necessary. A more comprehen- 
sive inquiry would have included banks in other 
cities than New York and Boston. One impor- 
tant group of exporters, the packers, did not 
report; and their unpaid foreign accounts have 
undoubtedly been considerable. Those in charge 
of the investigation, moreover, express some 
doubt concerning the reliability of the returns of 
"balances due to foreign countries," 2 though 

1 When the Foreign Exchange Division concluded its 
activities. 

2 "A source of some confusion arose from the failure of our 
first form of questionnaire to guard specifically against such 
duplication as would occur should import and export bills be 
reported both by banks and by the firms upon which, or in 
favor of which, they were drawn. Such bills, of course, could 
be reported properly only by banks. While it is probable that 
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stating that " there seems to be good reason for 
regarding the figures under the items 'due from 
foreign countries ' as fairly trustworthy, so far as 
the inquiry was extended." 

Even after allowing for such defects, however, 
and for conservatism throwing out entirely the 
"balances due to foreign countries," the total 
due, both from Europe and the rest of the world, 
would be but $628,000,000, representing the 
total credits in foreign countries on July 1, 1921 
of most of the important New York banks, two 
of the largest banks of Boston, and a large 
number of representative exporters and manufac- 
turers, including many of the largest firms and 
corporations in the country. Even if we double 
this amount, to allow for the foreign credits of 
non-reporting firms and banks in other cities, we 
still have a sum not much in excess of the esti- 
mate previously given in this paper, but much 
below most of the estimates — which have gone 
as high as $4,000,000,000 or even higher — that 
have been made in recent years. 

Ill 

Under present conditions, one may draw con- 
clusions about the amount of the unfunded 
balance, which has accumulated to the credit of 
this country since the armistice, quite as con- 
fidently from the probabilities of the case as 
from the available data themselves. For the 
greater part of the period we have been passing 
through the liquidation phase of the business 
cycle. At such times merchants not only desire 
to collect their accounts promptly but are com- 
pelled to do so by the higher cost of bank credit 
and other charges. Moreover, during a period 
when exchange is fluctuating any arrangement 
for deferred payment not covered by forward 
exchange contracts involves speculative risk 
which has a strong tendency to reduce the terms 
of open accounts to a minimum. For the last 
two years there has thus been every incentive, 

most reports were made correctly, enough uncertainty was 
expressed in some of the letters to indicate the possibility of 
some amount of error. 

A more serious amount of confusion on the part of banks is 
suspected as to just what items should be included under the 
item 'balances due to foreign countries.' We do not feel as- 
sured that all banks have acted uniformly in defining the status 
of import bills purchased and paid for in American funds, and 
bills sent here on foreign funds either for collection or discount 
in the open market." 



both to the buyer and to the seller, to conduct 
trade with this country upon as nearly a cash 
basis as possible, with the exception of those 
credits negotiated for long enough periods to 
justify the expectation that exchange would 
recover. Such credits are in fact funded loans 
negotiated for the purpose of actually putting 
trade on a cash basis, and thus their tendency 
also is to reduce the size of the current account. 
Under these conditions, calling for prompt collec- 
tion of accounts and the avoidance of exchange 
risks, it would be impossible for most of the 
foreign exchanges to show advances ranging 
from 10 to 50 per cent, as they have done, if 
there existed an unfunded indebtedness to this 
country of some three or four billion dollars. 
The pressure for dollars to pay the great volume 
of overdue accounts would cause an appreciation 
of the dollar in terms of foreign currencies in- 
stead of the appreciation of foreign currencies in 
terms of the dollar which we have witnessed. 
The course of the exchange market in the past 
year thus offers the strongest possible refutation 
of the exaggerated estimates of our unfunded 
foreign balance. Allowance must be made, as 
well, for the losses of various sorts suffered by 
American exporters — particularly in the fall of 
1920 — exchange losses suffered by speculators, 
particularly in dealings in marks, and other 
losses to which we have referred in this and pre- 
vious papers. Under the conditions, it would 
be difficult to believe, even were plausible data 
adduced, that the present value of the world's 
indebtedness to us on open account is large. 
From the new data that have become available 
in the past year it appears certain that it does 
not exceed a billion dollars, and in all probability 
is considerably less. 

In conclusion, the question is always pertinent 
in a discussion of our balance of payments as to 
the probable effect of our changing international 
position upon our balance of trade. As stated in 
previous studies, we see no likelihood of an over- 
turn of our balance of trade to an excess of im- 
ports until the interest, now amounting to about 
$550,000,000 a year, begins to be paid upon the 
indebtedness of the Allied governments to this 
government. So little headway has been made 
with this question, as yet, that it seems idle in 
the present connection to discuss what the effect 
of the payments will be, or when they will occur. 
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It is not improbable that the British payments, 
which are about 40 per cent of the whole, will 
begin in volume within the next year. How they 
would affect the trade balance would depend 
upon the changes which might occur in other 
items of our international balance. For 1921 our 
balance table shows a slight excess of debits 
over credits, amounting to $181,000,000. Such a 
balance would call logically not for an excess of 
merchandise imports but for an increased excess 
of exports. On the other hand, it is not likely 
that we shall again witness such a huge inflow of 
gold, which, as was stated, last year served to 
pay off about one-third of the balance of mer- 
chandise exports. 

Probably of chief significance in deciding when 
the overturn of the trade balance will occur will 
be the future export of American capital. As to 
this, expression of opinion is hazardous. After 
much hesitation in 1919 and 1920, our market 
since the beginning of 1921 has been markedly 
receptive to foreign appeals for capital, and this 
year has already surpassed last year's total, so 
far as foreign bond flotations in this market are 
concerned. Heavy exports of American capital 
would sustain a substantial outgo of goods and 
postpone the overturn of the trade balance. It 
should be noted, however, that the counter 
movement of foreign purchase of American secu- 
rities has been distinctly noticeable within the 
past year to those nearest to the international 
capital market. Of probably greater importance 
is the question whether foreign bond flotations 
can be continued in this market at their recent 
volume under the same conditions as have 
hitherto obtained. Until very recently the flota- 
tions have been preponderantly in terms of dol- 
lars. Doubt has been felt by many whether this 
practice can be expected to continue. Foreign 
business men, and to a less extent foreign gov- 
ernments, are reported by those who have been 
consulting them about new financing to be 
strongly opposed to further borrowing in this 
market in terms of dollars, or in foreign curren- 
cies at guaranteed rates of exchange, so long as 
the exchange market remains subject to violent 
fluctuations. One of the significant develop- 
ments of recent weeks is the increasing effort of 
foreign corporations and governments to borrow 

1 See especially the Journal of Commerce, New York, July 3, 
1922. 



here in terms of their own currencies; and some 
authorities predict that the placement of loans 
on a dollar basis will not go much further, except 
when the foreign borrower finds himself forced by 
downright necessity, the better borrowers placing 
their loans on the foreign currency basis. 1 If this 
should prove to be the case, the American in- 
vestor might find himself forced to an unwelcome 
choice between the investment risk involved in 
new dollar loans of poorer quality than those 
hitherto floated and the exchange risk involved 
in new foreign currency loans. Without minimiz- 
ing such a possibility, we incline in general to the 
belief that in the present state of the world, with 
the United States the conspicuous reservoir of 
badly needed capital, it is not improbable that 
the export of capital from this country will con- 
tinue, though probably not at the astonishing 
rate of the past six months. So long as it does 
continue it will exert a powerful influence for the 
maintenance of our favorable balance of trade. 
In the present year, the trade balance has 
diminished markedly. The movement began 
with the rise of imports since last July and the 
sharp decline of exports between last October 
and February of this year. The monthly average 
excess of exports fell from $155,000,000 in the 
third quarter of 1921 to $99,000,000 in the last 
quarter. In the first quarter of this year it fell 
to $57,000,000, and in February the balance in 
our favor was only $35,000,000, which is well 
below the monthly average trade balance of the 
pre-war period. 2 These small balances have 
revived the prediction that our trade balance is 
about to turn over, as the logical result of our 
new creditor position. That the overturn will 
occur at this time, except possibly in individual 
months, we strongly doubt. Aside from the 
natural diminution which occurred in both ex- 
ports and imports by reason of the deflation of 
prices, the decline of the balance last fall and 
winter is undoubtedly to be regarded as primarily 
a phenomenon of the business cycle. It was due 
to the fact that imports, in this as in previous 
■ cycles, recovered coincidently with the turn in 
general business conditions, whereas exports, 
whose relation to the business cycle has always 
been much less definite in this country, showed 
no sign of recovery until March of this year. 

2 See our Letter on "Recent Tendencies in Foreign Trade," 
May 6, 1922. 
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With the strong advance of exports in March the 
trade balance increased to $74,000,000; in April 
it advanced to $101,000,000, and in May, the 
latest available month, it receded to IsSjOoo^oo. 1 



APPENDIX A 

Sources of the data included in table on p. 202, 
showing the balance of payments of the United 
States for the year 1921. 

United States Creditor 

1. Exports of merchandise. Monthly Summary 
of Foreign Commerce of the United States. 

The distribution of our foreign trade by conti- 
nents and principal countries in 192 1 is shown 
in the table opposite. 

2. Exports of silver. Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce of the United States. 

3. Exports of gold. Eighth Annual Report of 
Federal Reserve Board, and Federal Reserve 
Bulletins. See above, pp. 202-205. 

4. U. S. government international receipts. 
Data furnished by Mr. Eliot Wadsworth, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, and by Foreign 
Claims Section, War Department. 

(Units of $1,000) 

(1) Repayments of principal of government 
credit advances to foreign governments 

under Liberty Bond acts 48,203* 

(2) Interest received on these advances 17,251^ 

(3) Interest received on the obligations ac- 
quired by the government on account of 

sales of surplus war supplies 21, 532 

(4) Reimbursements for cost of American 

army of occupation 2,780 

Total 89,766 

* Including first installment of $30,500,000 of the princi- 
pal of the Pittman obligations paid by Great Britain in April 
and May 1921. 

f Including $14,488,000 of interest by Great Britain on 
Pittman obligations. 

1 As stated above, imports reached their low point, in 
value, in July 1921 ($178,000,000), and exports in February, 
1922 ($251,000,000). Since then imports have recovered to 
$256,000,000 in March, and $253,000,000 in May, and exports 
have advanced to $350,000,000 in March and $308,000,000 in 
May. In physical volume, imports were lowest in the third 
quarter of 1921, when they were 38 per cent below the 1920 
quarterly average; by February 1922 they had advanced to 
2 per cent above the 1920 average. Exports undoubtedly 
reached bottom in February 1922 when they were 35 per cent 
below the 1920 average of physical volume exported. Physical 
volume indices for later months have not yet been computed, 



United States Balance of Merchandise Trade in 
1921 Compared with 1920 by Continents and by 
Principal Countries. 

(Units of $1,000,000) 



Europe 

North America . . 

Asia 

South America. . . 

Oceania 

Africa 

Totals .... 

United Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Totals .... 

Germany 

Poland and Danzig 
Russia in Europe 
Turkey in Europe 

Totals .... 

Netherlands .... 

Spain 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Totals .... 

Canada 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Totals .... 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Peru 

Colombia 

Totals 

Japan 

China 

British India .... 
Dutch East Indies 
Straits Settlements 
Hong Kong 

Totals . . . 



Exports 



1920 



4,466 
1,929 
772 
624 
271 
166 



8,228 

1,825 
676 

372 
282 



3,iSS 

3n 

70 

15 
31 



427 

246 

151 

"5 

95 

8S 
45 



737 

972 

Si5 

208 



1,695 

214 
157 
55 
34 
47 
59 



566 

378 

146 

100 

59 

19 

26 



728 



2,364 

1,130 

486 

273 

159 

73 



4,485 

942 
225 

215 
118 



1,500 

372 
25 

14 
17 



428 

171 
69 
38 
32 
40 



358 

594 
188 



1,004 

in 

58 
26 
14 
24 



251 

235 
108 

57 

32 

7 

19 



458 



Imports 



1920 



1,228 

1,663 

1,284 

761 

193 

150 



5,278 

514 
166 

75 
47 



802 



103 

95 
43 
32 
22 
21 
55 



268 

612 
722 
180 



1,514 

208 
228 
121 

34 
64 

54 



709 

4i5 
193 
176 
167 
192 
46 



1,189 



765 
755 
566 
296 
88 
40 



2,509 

239 

142 
62 
35 



478 



86 

45 
26 
20 
13 
9 
4i 



154 

335 
230 
119 



684 

60 

96 
47 
13 
15 
44 



275 

251 
101 
78 
32 
57 
10 



S29 



Balance 



+3,238 
+ 266 

- S12 

- 137 
+ 78 
+ 16 



+2,95° 

+1,311 
+ 510 
+ 297 
+ 235 



+2,453 

+ 222 

+ 69 

+ 13 

+ 20 



+ 324 

+ 151 

+ 108 

+ 83 

+ 73 

+ 64 

— 10 



+ 469 

+ 360 

— 207 

+ 28 



+ 181 



+ 



+ 



- 143 

- 37 

- 47 

- 76 

- 108 

- 173 

- 20 



— 461 



+i,599 

+ 375 



80 
23 
7i 
33 



+1,976 

+ 703 

+ 83 

+ 153 

+ 83 



+1,022 

+ 292 

+ 24 

+ 14 

+ 12 



+ 342 

+ 126 

+ 43 

+ 18 

+ 19 

+ 31 

- 33 



+ 204 

+ 259 

- 42 

+ i°3 



+ 320 

+ 



Si 
38 
21 

1 

9 

26 



24 

16 

7 
21 

5° 
9 



17 
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5. Foreign loans matured and paid off. Data 4. Imports of U. S. paper currency. Estimate 
furnished by J. P. Morgan and Company. See of Federal Reserve Bulletin, November, 1921, p. 
above, p. 204. 1263. 

6. Interest on American private capital abroad. 5. U. S. government international expenditures. 
Review, Supplement, June, 1921, pp. 190-193. Data furnished by Mr. Eliot Wadsworth, As- 

Inteeest Receivable in 192 i on American Private Capital Abroad 

{Units of $1000) 



Principal 




Rate per annum 


Interest charge 


2,390,676 
519,805 
498,316 
166,542 
100,306 


Foreign securities issued here and outstanding on Jan. 1, 192 1 f 

Foreign currency securities issued abroad but sold here in 1919 and 1920 } 

Foreign government and municipal securities floated here in 1921 § 

Foreign corporate securities floated here in 1921 § 


5.5 (est.) 

5-5 " 

7.3 (average) 
7.7 (average) 
5-5 (est.) 

5.5 " 


131,487 
28,589 
18,189 * 
6,412 * 


Foreign currency securities issued abroad but sold here in 1921 } 

Foreign loans which matured in 1921 


2,758* 


255,000 


187,435 

7,i4S* 





Net interest payments receivable 180,290 

* These items represent interest for a half-year only. Since the securities were issued at various dates during the year, it is 
assumed that the interest ran for half the year on the average, and one-half the yearly interest charge is therefore entered in 
the table. The same is done for the interest on loans which matured. 

t See the Review, Supplement, June, 1921, p. 191. J See above, p. 206. § See above, p. 203. 



7. Freight payments receivable on exports car- 
ried in American vessels. See the Review, Sup- 
plement, June, 1921, pp. 193-197. 

Exports carried in American vessels in 1921 
amounted to $1,401,636,891, or 36 per cent of 
total exports. At a ratio of freight charge to 
value of cargo of 8 per cent, the freight payments 
receivable would be $112,131,000. Deducting 
one-fifth to allow for port expenses, the net sum 
receivable is $89,705,000. 

United States Debtor 

1. Imports of Merchandise. Monthly Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce of the United States. 

2. Imports of silver. Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce of the United States. 

3. Imports of gold. Eighth Annual Report of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and Federal Reserve 
Bulletins. 



but will be given in a subsequent Letter. It may be pointed 
out, again, that for the year 1921 as a whole the falling off in 
both exports and imports was much less on the quantity basis 
than on the value basis. Exports last year declined n per cent 
in quantity compared with 1920, but fell 45 per cent in value. 
Imports, which declined 52 per cent in value, fell off 19 per cent 
in quantity compared with 1920; see our Letter, May 6, 1922. 



sistant Secretary of the Treasury, and by Foreign. 
Claims Section, War Department. 

(Units of $1000) 

(1) Paid to Great Britain for transportation 

of American troops 33,109* 

(2) Advanced to Italy i6,635t 

(3) Export credits by War Finance Corpora- 
tion 68,965! 

(4) Cost of American occupation of Germany 21,366 

Total 140,075 

* Includes $531,000 of interest. 

t To cover a corresponding payment by Italy to Great 
Britain on account of war supplies purchased here by Great 
Britain for account of Italy. 

t Treasury Report, 1921, p. 55. 

6. New foreign bond issues in this country. 
Data furnished by Guaranty Company of New 
York; see above, p. 203. 

7. Foreign currency bonds issued abroad and 
sold in U. S. See above, p. 206. 

8. Net purchases here of foreign-held American 
securities. See above, p. 206. 

9. Other foreign investment of American capital. 
See the Review, Supplement, June, 1921, p. 190. 

10. Interest payable on foreign capital in U. S. 
Ibid., pp. 192, 193. 
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ii. Freight payable on imports carried in for- 
eign vessels. Ibid., pp. 193-197. 

The imports carried in foreign vessels in 192 1 
amounted to $1,421,836,000, or 65 per cent of 
total imports. At a ratio of freight charge to 
value of cargo of 5 per cent, the freight charges 
payable would be $71,092,700. Deducting one- 
fifth for port expenses, the net amount payable 
would be $56,873,000. 

12. Immigrants' remittances and European 
relief. See the Review, Supplement, June, 1921, 
pp. 197, 198. 

13. Tourists' expenditures. Ibid., pp. 198, 
199. This item has been increased from $150,- 
000,000 in 1920 to $200,000,000 in 1921, to take 
account of the increasingly heavy tourist travel. 
The records of the Passport Division of the State 
Department show heavier foreign travel in 1921 
than in 1920, and still heavier in 1922 than in 
1921. Paish's estimate for 1908-09 was $170,- 
000,000, and Bradstreet's for 1914 $175,000,000; 
the Review, July, 1919, p. 230. 



Dear Sirs: 

In compliance with the request of your letter 
of December 8, we advise you below of the comparative 
state of our foreign accounts. 





July 


J, IQ21 


July I 


,1920 




European 
countries 


All other 

foreign 

countries 


European 
countries 


All other 

foreign 

countries 


Due from * 

Due to f 

Bills payable . . 

All other 











* As to Receivables: Banks and bankers will please include 
all used credits extended for foreign account, all uncollected 
items and accounts whether due or to mature, and whether for 
own account, discounted, or taken for collection, balances in 
foreign banks, holdings of exchange and short-time securities. 
Shippers will please exclude drafts sold or forwarded for collec- 
tion through banks, as duplication is not desired. 

f As to Payables: Banks, bankers, and importers will 
please include credit balances in current accounts, bills pay- 
able — stating bills payable separately — and all other items 
due and to mature. 



APPENDIX B 

Questionnaires used in the inquiry concerning 
the unfunded foreign balance of American ex- 
porters and bankers; see above, p. 209. 

Dear Sirs: 

In compliance with the request in your letter 
of July 1, we advise you in the table below of the compar- 
ative state of our foreign accounts and direct your at- 
tention to our comments in the space provided. 



We also advise that our holdings of foreign drawn 
dollar bills were as follows : * 





Present Date 


July I 


, 1920 




European 
countries 


All other 

foreign 

countries 


European 
countries 


All other 

foreign 

countries 


Due from * 

Due to f 










Balance due< , 

I from 











* Please include all used credits extended, uncollected items 
and accounts whether due or to mature, balances in foreign 
banks, holdings of exchange and short-time foreign securities. 

t Please include credit balances in current accounts, bills 
payable and all other items due and to mature. 



Very truly yours, 



July 


J, I92I 


July 


I, 1920 


European 
countries 


All other foreign 
countries 


European 
countries 


All other foreign 
countries 











Comments 



To be supplied by banks only. 



Very truly yours, 



